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XTOU  may  wonder,  perhaps,  in  case  you  have  had  no  correspondence  with 
the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  why  this  BULLETIN  is  sent  to  you. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  wonder  why  colleges  exist  at  all  ?  You  know,  of 
course,  that  no  college  of  any  rank  is  a  money-making  institution,  and  that  the 
money  derived  from  the  students  pays  only  a  small  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
institution.  At  the  Woman's  College,  for  example,  the  income  from  the  tui- 
tion fees  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  and  executive 
officers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundred  and  one  other  items  that  go  to  make  up 
the  expense  account  of  the  institution.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
means  an  increase  in  the  income,  but  if  the  increase  in  the  attendance  is  at  all 
marked  it  calls  for  an  increase  in  the  expenses  that  more  than  counterbalances 
it.  Harvard,  for  example,  with  an  income  from  tuition  fees,  etc.,  of  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  thousand  dollars,  pays  in  salaries  over  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Whence,  then,  comes  the  money  for  the  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  laboratories,  for  scholarships  and  fellowships,  for  the  repair  of 
old  buildings  and  the  construction  of  new  ones  ?  The  answer  is  the  same 
for  all  colleges.  Some  person  or  group  of  persons  become  convinced  that  the 
public  good  demands  a  new  college  or  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  one 
already  founded,  and  in  consequence  give  freely  of  both  time  and  money. 
Part  of  the  money  thus  secured  is  used  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
buildings,  and  the  rest  invested  as  an  endowment  fund,  the  income  of  which, 
combined  with  the  tuition  fees,  must  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

npHE  action  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  in  publishing  this  BUL- 
LETIN is  in  harmony  with  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  its  founders. 
We  believe  that  there  are  many  young  women  in  the  preparatory  schools  whose 
lives  will  be  happier,  healthier,  broader  and  more  powerful  for  good  if  they 
have  the  benefits  of  a  college  course.  We  believe  that  many  of  them  who  have 
given  no  serious  consideration  to  the  question  of  a  college  life  have  in  them  the 
making  of  desirable  students.      If  we  can  rouse  their  interest,  some  of  them 
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will  come  to  us,  will  be  helped  by  us  and,  in  turn,  will  help  us  ;  for  the  col- 
lege, in  the  last  analysis,  is  judged  by  the  students  it  graduates.  Others  will 
go  to  other  institutions,  but  we  shall  have  benefitted  them  by  awakening  their 
interest  in  college  life. 

T  may  be  that  you  are  already  interested.  In  that  case  we  intend  to  offer 
you  condensed  information  concerning  various  colleges  for  women,  in- 
formation that  you  could  secure  for  yourself  only  by  reading  a  larger  number 
of  college  magazines  and  programs  than  you  have  time  for.  We  hope  that 
when  you  come  to  know  us  better  you  may  decide  to  come  to  us,  but  in  any 
event  we  are  glad  to  give  you  such  information  as  we  can  concerning  the  col- 
lege life  of  women  in  this  country. 


T  T  7HILE  colleges  are  founded  and  conducted  as  philanthropic  enterprises, 
the  men  and  women  who  conduct  them  are  often  forced  to  make  de- 
mands that  seem  unnecessarily  hard  and  uncompromising  to  the  applicant  for 
admission.  A  young  woman  attends  the  best  High  School  within  her  reach, 
makes  a  good  record  by  hard,  conscientious  Work,  and  then  applies  for  admis- 
sion to  the  college  of  her  choice.  She  finds  that  her  Latin  prose  composition 
is  weak ;  that  her  amount  of  reading  in  German  is  below  the  requirement ; 
that  the  laboratory  facilities  of  her  school  are  insufficient  for  satisfactory  work 
in  science,  or  that  the  method  of  instruction  in  history  renders  her  work  in 
that  subject  unsatisfactory  to  the  college  authorities.  In  a  word,  she  has  spent 
the  usual  time  in  college  preparation,  but  is  denied  admission,  and  through 
no  fault  of  her  own  is  compelled  to  spend  a  year  of  her  life  in  that  most  diffi- 
cult task  of  patching  up  a  separation  deficient  in  no  one  point  but  unsatisfac- 
tory throughout. 

TT  seems  hard.  It  is  hard,  but  what  can  be  done  ?  The  student  usually 
begs  for  permission  to  try  the  work.  If  her  case  were  an  isolated  one, 
such  permission  might  be  granted.  But  such  cases  are  not  isolated.  Every 
college  of  any  standing  has  each  fall  enough  cases  similar  to  this  to  lower,  if 
admitted,  the  tone  of  the  entire  Freshman  class.     More  than  this,  the  word 

goes  out  to  other  colleges  and  to  preparatory  schools  that College  is 

not  maintaining  its  standards,  and  is  lowering  its  scholastic  tone.  The  issue 
is  sharply  drawn.  Who  shall  suffer,  the  many  or  the  few  ?  There  can  be 
but  one  answer;  and  the  heavily  conditioned  applicant  is  refused  admission. 


\I7HO  and  what  are  to  blame  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  ?     In  large  part 

the  blame  rests  on  the  preparatory  schools  that  try  to  give  a  four-year 

course  with  resources  insufficient  for  more  than  a  two-  or  three-year  course. 
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College  entrance  requirements  are  not  a  matter  of  secrecy.  The  colleges  give 
them  all  possible  publicity,  and  every  superintendent  can  determine  without 
great  difficulty  just  how  fully  the  courses  offered  in  his  school  correspond  to 
the  entrance  requirements  of  any  particular  college.  Nor  is  the  student  her- 
self usually  without  fault  in  the  matter.  Year  after  year  she  goes  on  in  her 
work,  saying  little  or  nothing  to  her  teachers  of  her  college  plans,  giving  them 
no  opportunity  to  arrange  her  work  or  give  to  it  that  personal  direction 
that  in  many  cases  would  remove,  and  in  almost  all  cases  diminish,  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  college  entrance.  Neither  does  she  enter  into  correspondence 
with  the  college.  College  authorities  are,  as  a  rule,  ready  and  anxious  to 
communicate  with  students  who  expect  to  enter  college  in  later  years,  and  to 
advise  them  how  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  local  preparatory  schools.  Yet  every  spring  and  summer  the  leading 
colleges  receive  their  first  communications  from  hundreds  of  young  women 
who  expect  to  enter  in  the  following  fall.  Many  of  these,  thanks  to  the  wise 
direction  of  preparatory  school  principals,  are  properly  prepared  ;  but  many 
others  find  themselves  excluded,  or  admitted  with  heavy  conditions.  They 
are  disappointed,  of  course,  and  the  worst  element  in  the  disappointment  is 
that  it  might  easily  have  been  avoided  had  they  sought  and  followed  the  advice 
which  the  college  stood  ready  to  give  at  any  time  in  the  four  years  of  their 
preparatory  work. 

/^ANDOR  compels  us,  however,  to  admit  that  the  blame  for  a  large  number 
of  the  entrance  conditions  which  are  imposed  every  fall  cannot  be  placed 
upon  either  the  preparatory  school  or  the  student,  but  could  be  placed  rather 
on  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  various  colleges. 
The  preparatory  school  naturally  arranges  its  courses  to  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  of  the  more  important  colleges  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
In  consequence,  the  student  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  decides  to  attend 
some  college  at  a  greater  distance,  is  apt  to  find  that  her  preparation,  while 
ample  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  is  not  in  the  subjects  demanded  by  the 
institution  she  has  chosen.  The  young  woman  whose  High  School  is  under 
the  shadow  of  some  State  University,  for  example,  is  apt  to  find  that  she  has 
not  given  the  proper  amount  of  time  to  the  modern  languages  to  secure  admis- 
sion to  certain  of  the  Eastern  colleges  for  women,  while  the  young  woman 
whose  High  School  is  under  the  shadow  of  these  same  Eastern  colleges  finds 
that  solid  geometry,  which  she  had  expected  to  take  in  college,  is  a  preparatory 
subject  in  the  State  University  to  which  she  has  applied  for  entrance. 


T^DUCATORS  are  apt  to  approach  this  difficulty  from  one  of  two  points 

of   view.     "Admission   to  college,"   says  Professor  A.,   "should   be 

granted  when  the  student  has  sufficient  maturity  of  mind  to  do  college  work 
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with  profit.  It  does  not  matter  so  much,  therefore,  what  subjects  are  offered 
so  long  as  the  methods  of  instruction  have  been  sound,  the  student's  scholar- 
ship satisfactory,  and  the  time  given  to  preparation  adequate."  "  A  college 
degree,"  says  Professor  B.,  "implies  not  merely  a  certain  amount  of  train- 
ing, but  training  of  a  definite  kind.  Admission  to  college,  therefore,  demands 
not  merely  a  definite  amount  of  preparation,  but  preparation  of  a  definite  kind. 
The  college  should  decide  upon  this  preparation  and  compel  applicants  for 
admission  to  meet  its  demands." 

The  admission  requirements  of  colleges  are  in  general  a  compromise  be- 
tween these  two  extreme  views,  and  exhibit  all  possible  gradations  from  the 
fixed  requirements  of  Bryn  Mawr  to  the  almost  perfect  freedom  of  Leland 
Stanford. 

T)ERSONALLY  the  writer  of  these  lines  holds  a  middle  ground.  He  be- 
lieves  that  a  college  degree  should  imply  at  least  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  certain  subjects  and  something  more  than  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
others.  The  rudimentary  knowledge  of  these  latter  subjects  should  be  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  admission.  Into  the  remainder  of  the  requirement 
as  much  flexibility  as  possible  should  be  introduced.  The  method  of  admin- 
istering such  a  plan  can  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  entrance  requirements  of 
Columbia  (Barnard)  or  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  in  each  of  which 
English,  Latin  and  mathematics  are  required  of  all  applicants,  while  large 
freedom  is  allowed  in  selecting  the  remaining  units  necessary  for  admission. 


FRESHMAN    ELECTIVES. 

'"PHE  required  work  of  the  freshman  year  in  the  Woman's  College  of 
Baltimore  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  choice  of  entrance  units 
from  the  alternative  list.  In  the  average  case  it  consists  of  ten  hours  per 
week  of  Latin,  English  and  mathematics,  leaving  five  hours  per  week  to 
devote  to  such  elective  work  as  is  open  to  freshmen,  or  to  certain  required 
courses,  normally  Sophomore,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  year. 
The  choices  of  the  ninety-three  Freshmen  composing  this  year's  class  are  as 
follows  : 

Greek  5  Physics  13 

French  33  Chemistry  14 

German  61  Botany  3 

Mathematics    18  Physiology  3 

History  26 
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ONE  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  COLLEGE   LIFE. 

^jNE  feature  of  a  college,  by  no  means  the  least  significant,  is  its  genial, 
generous  social  life.  Even  if  nothing  were  learned  save  by  absorption 
through  the  pores,  the  intimate  association  with  picked  men  of  trained  minds  for 
the  most  impressionable  years  of  one's  life  would  almost  be  worth  while. 
To  take  one's  place  in  such  a  community  ;  to  bear  one's  share  in  its  common 
interests  and  common  endeavor;  to  take  the  social  consequences  of  one's  atti- 
tude and  actions  in  a  community  which  sees  clearly  and  speaks  frankly,  rewards 
generously  and  punishes  unmercifully,  is  the  best  school  of  character  and  con- 
duct ever  yet  devised. — William  DeWitt  Hyde,  in  the  Educational  Review. 


THE  EXPENSE  OF  A  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

TF  the  world  were  ideal,  the  question  whether  a  given  young  woman  should 

attend  college  would  be  settled  without  reference  to  its  financial  side.  If 
she  had  such  ideals  and  such  a  type  of  mind  that  a  college  course  would  make 
her  a  broader  and  more  useful  woman,  the  answer  would  be  in  the  affirmative. 
Nor,  under  ideal  conditions,  would  the  financial  side  have  any  weight  in  de- 
termining the  choice  of  a  college  for  her.  Whichever  college  was  best  fitted 
to  give  her  a  broader  culture,  a  truer  womanhood,  and  increased  possibilities 
of  usefulness  should  be  selected. 

But  conditions  are  not  ideal,  as  many  a  student  realizes,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  question  of  expense  becomes  the  first  question  with  many  students 
and  a  very  important  one  with  many  more. 

The  heaviest  item  in  the  expense  account  of  the  average  student  is  prob- 
ably for  room  and  board.  Two  courses  are  open  to  a  young  woman  in  this 
matter.  She  may  secure  room  and  board  in  one  of  the  college  dormitories 
(provided,  of  course,  that  such  dormitories  are  maintained  by  the  college  she 
has  selected),  or  she  may  secure  room  and  board  in  the  neighborhood.  If  she 
decides  upon  the  former  course,  the  bill  for  board  and  room,  with  heat,  light 
attendance  and  a  moderate  amount  of  laundry  work,  may  run  as  high  as  five 
hundred  dollars,  but  in  the  leading  institutions  for  women  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  is  usually  about  three  hundred  dollars  per  college  year.  In  certain 
other  institutions  the  charges  are  still  lower,  and  in  one  co-educational  insti- 
tution there  is  one  dormitory  where  the  charges  run  as  low  as  one  hundred 
and  ten  dollars  per  college  year.  In  this  case,  however,  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  care  for  her  own  room  and  do  a  part  of  the  lighter  housework  in  the 
dormitory  and  boarding  hall. 

The  second  course,  securing  room  and  board  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
college,  may  in  some  cases  result  in  cutting  down  expenses  to  a  certain  degree. 
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It  is  a  plan  which  has  been  tried  by  many  young  men,  some  of  whom  have 
also  prepared  their  own  meals,  and  in  this  way  still  farther  reduced  their  col- 
lege expenses.  It  is  much  more  difficult,  however,  for  a  young  woman  to 
carry  out  this  plan  ;  and  as  a  general  thing  it  is  unwise  for  her  to  attempt  it. 
If  circumstances  compel  her  to  do  so,  she  deserves  admiration  for  her  pluck  in 
making  the  attempt ;  but  she  is  apt  to  find  that  she  has  lost,  in  living  out  of 
residence,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  in  many  cases  one  of  the  most  prof- 
itable features  of  a  college  life. 

The  second  item  of  expense  to  be  considered  is  the  fee  for  tuition. 
Students  of  comparative  college  statistics  are  at  once  impressed  by  the  differ- 
ence in  this  fee  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  State  Universities 
of  the  Central  and  Western  States  offer,  as  a  rule,  free  tuition.  In  conse- 
quence, the  privately  endowed  institutions  in  the  same  locality  must  in  gen- 
eral see  to  it  that  their  total  charges  are  not  greatly  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
State  Universities.  Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  no  such  condition  exists, 
and  tuition  fees  range  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

In  connection  with  this  item  of  tuition  is  the  list  of  charges  for  extras. 
These  vary  greatly,  and  the  student  who  desires  to  make  an  accurate  estimate 
of  her  expenses  should  make  a  careful  study  of  such  charges  in  the  college  she 
proposes  to  enter,  as  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  amount 
to  fifty  dollars  or  over  for  the  year.  The  State  Universities,  for  example, 
have  in  general  an  incidental  fee  which  in  some  cases  is  as  high  as  forty  dol- 
lars. Add  to  this  a  matriculation  fee,  special  laboratory  fees  for  each  labora- 
tory course,  and  a  gymnasium  fee  ;  and  free  tuition  seems  less  attractive  than 
at  first.  Another  rather  amusing  example  is  that  of  a  New  England  college 
for  men  which  has  a  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars,  but  charges  all  students 
a  college  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  library  and  for  certain 
other  privileges.  It  is  hard  for  the  lay  mind  to  distinguish  between  this  and 
a  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

Closely  related  also  to  the  tuition  fee,  but  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could 
not  well  be  included  in  it,  is  the  cost  of  text-books.  This  varies  according  to 
the  courses  elected  by  the  student ;  but  for  similar  courses  in  institutions  of 
similar  grade  the  average  price  is  about  the  same.  The  University  of  Chicago 
estimates  the  average  annual  cost  at  $20.00,  Columbia  University  at  $30.00. 

Certain  other  items  of  expense,  such  as  dress,  travel  and  ordinary  inci- 
dental expenses,  are  about  the  same  in  college  as  out  of  college,  and  vary  so 
widely  with  the  individual  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  estimating  their 
average  amount. 

There  remains,  however,  one  source  of  expense  directly  connected  with 
the  college  not  noted  above.  The  modern  college  is  a  world  in  miniature 
with  a  complex  system  of  overlapping  organizations.      There  is  usually  an 
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organization  of  the  student  body  as  a  whole,  and  separate  organizations  of 
each  of  the  four  college  classes.  There  is  a  Christian  Association,  an  Athletic 
Association,  a  Glee  Club,  a  Mandolin  Club,  Debating  and  Dramatic  Socie- 
ties, general  and  class  Fraternities.  Each  of  these  has  its  system  of  dues,  and 
with  some  of  them,  at  least,  it  is  practically  necessary  for  the  student  to  con- 
nect herself.  The  amount  of  money  expended  in  this  manner  need  not  be 
large,  but  can  easily  be  made  an  important  item  in  the  total  of  college  expenses. 

EXPENSES   IN  SOME  OF  THE  COLLEGES  ADMITTING  WOMEN. 

INSTITUTION.  TUITION.      ROOM   AND   BOARD.         LABORATORY   FEE.  TOTAL. 


Woman's  College 
Vassar  .  .  . 
Smith  .  .  . 
Bryn  Mawr 
Wellesley  . 
Radcliff  .  . 
Barnard  .  . 
Mt.   Holyoke 


■ 


TUITION.      ROOM   AND   BOARD.         LABORATORY   FEE. 

(Per  Course). 


$125.00 

$275.00 

None. 

$400.00 

100.00 

300.00 

Nominal. 

400.00 

100.00 

300.00 

$10.00 

400.00+ 

200.00 
175.00 

300.00 

and  upwards. 

225.00 

10.00-20.00 
5.00-10.00 

500.00+ 
400.00+ 

200.00 

216.00 

10.00 

416.00+ 

150.00 

No  dormitory 

125.00 

175.00 

3.00-10.00 

300.00+ 

[  GOUCHER_JH4LL 


Goucher  Hall  is  the  main  building  of  the  College.  It  is  used  exclusively 
for  instruction  and  for  administrative  offices,  and  contains  twelve  class-rooms, 
two  laboratories,   the  reading-room,   and  the  offices  of  the  president,  dean, 
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cashier,  registrar,  and  of  a  number  of  the  heads  of  departments.  It  was  erected 
in  1888,  at  a  cost  of  $135,000,  and  has  been  equipped  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$20,000.  The  second  illustration  shows  a  portion  of  the  main  hall  which,  in 
view  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  main  reading-room,  has  been  arranged 
as  a  second  study  and  reading-room. 


COLLEGE  VERSE. 

IN    AUTUMN    MOONLIGHT. 

Over  the  hills  and  through  the  dales  and  out  on  the  windy  moor, 
Over  the  streams  where  ghostly  gleams  and  Jack  o'the  Lantern  lure, 

Fast  through  the  night,  beneath  the  light  of  the  waning  autumn-moon 
The  fairy  band  go  hand  in  hand,  and  dance  in  their  silver  shoon. 

'Midst   fluttering   leaves   and    rustling   sheaves   in   the   meadows,  white 
with  hoar, 
Pattering  feet  with  rhythmic  beat  dance  on  the  frosty  floor ; 
Closed  in  a  ring,  the  fairies  sing  in  elfin  minstrelsy 

Till    heralds   of    day   shall    drive    each    fay   from    the    scene    of    their 
midnight  glee. 

No  one  shall  ken,  of  mortal  men,  where  the  fairy  circles  are, 

When  dreams  are  fled  and  love  is  dead  and  fancy's  flown  afar  ; 
But  the  wondering  eyes  where  dreams  arise  from  the  heart  of  a  little 
child 
May    watch   the   sprites,    and    their  goblin    rites,  in    the  dusk   of    the 
woodland  wild. 

Caroline  Lee  Carter,  in  the  Wellesley  Magazine. 
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Folded  in  slumber  my  lady  lies, 

Eyelids  drooped  on  her  crimson  cheek, 
Hiding  two  of  the  fairest  eyes 

That  brighten  with  love  when  I  speak. 
Wandering  wind  through  the  pine  trees  high 

There  at  her  window  your  watches  keep, 
Soften  your  song  as  you  pass  it  by, 

Hush  her  to  sleep, — to  sleep. 

In  sleep  immortal  my  lady  lies, 

Eyelids  drooped  on  her  fair  pale  cheek, 
Hiding  forever  those  loving  eyes 

That  brighten  no  more  when  I  speak. 
Wandering  wind  through  the  tufted  grass 

Pause  where  the  clover  is  growing  deep, 
Soften  your  song  as  you  gently  pass, 

Hush  her  to  sleep, — to  sleep. 

— Ethelzvyn  Dithridge,  in  'kThe  Mt.  Holyoke.'' 

LOCAL    COLOR. 

For  the  first  week,  don't  you  know, 

A  Freshman's  blue  as  indigo  ; 
All  the  same  she's  very  green 

If  she  lets  her  blues  be  seen  ; 
When  she's  called  on  to  recite 

She  is  either  read  or  white  ; 
Basket  ball  soon  pounds  her  mellow 

In  great  spots  of  black  and  yellow  ; 
So  though  lacking  many  a  thing 

She  has  local  coloring. — Donnybrook  Fair. 

All  of  us  can  remember  those  sudden  transitions  of  childhood  from  bright- 
est joy  to  darkest  sorrow.  White  and  Gold,  of  Mills  College,  prefaces  a  tale 
of  such  an  experience  in  a  child's  life  with  the  following  bit  of  verse  : 

A  gay  little  path,  a  mad  little  path, 

It  ran  on  its  winding  way 
O'er  sunny  slopes,  through  meadows  bright 

In  the  merry  light  of  day. 
Bright  pleasures  bloomed  on  every  side, 

From  the  bough  the  robin  sang, 
And  along  the  path  scurried  little  feet, 

And  sweet  child  laughter  rang. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  little  path 

Dropped  sheer  from  the  sun-bright  plain 
Into  a  deep  and  frightsome  dell 

Brimful  of  cloud  and  rain. 
No  sunfish  flashed  in  the  shadows  there, 

Not  even  the  squirrels  were  glad  ; 
The  bare  ground  slipped  'neath  the  little  feet — 

The  whole  round  world  was  sad. 
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THE   HONOR   SYSTEM   IN   EXAMINATIONS. 

TN  a  number  of  colleges  the  students  have  been  disposed  to  resent  the  pre- 
vailing  method  of  giving  examinations,  and  their  resentment  usually  finds 
an  answering  dissatisfaction  with  the  method  on  the  part  of  the  faculty.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  thing  to  the  student  to  feel  that  the  examination  must  be  safe- 
guarded to  keep  him  from  dishonest  work  ;  and  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for 
the  instructor  to  feel  that  he  is  expected  to  play  the  part  of  a  detective  in  the 
examination  room.  The  following  clipping,  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  strengthens  our  conviction  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  leave  this 
question  with  the  students  themselves. 

PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  November  30. — Princeton  University's  "honor 
system  '  has  just  undergone  another  test  of  its  strength,  and  the  confidence 
and  pride  with  which  Princeton  men  have  come  to  regard  this  trust  reposed 
in  them  has  again  been  vindicated.  A  freshman  was  discovered  cheating  in  an 
examination  on  Tuesdey,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  the  honor  committee, 
made  up  of  the  officers  of  the  four  classes,  promptly  expelled  the  man,  keeping 
secret  his  name  as  far  as  possible. 

Last  year  five  freshmen  were  expelled  for  buying  stolen  examination 
papers. 

Violations  of  the  honor  pledge  have,  however,  been  very  infrequent  since 
the  system  was  adopted  in  1892,  and  none  but  freshmen  have  ever  attempted 
it.  The  instructors  often  leave  the  students  alone  during  an  examination,  and 
the  sole  stipulation  is  that  each  man  must  make  a  signed  statement  on  his  ex- 
amination paper,  pledging  his  honor  as  a  gentleman  that  he  has  neither  given 
nor  received  assistance  in  the  test. 


THE   SELECTION    OF  A  COLLEGE. 

'""IT*  HE  BULLETIN  expects  to  give  you,  from  time  to  time,  reasons  why 
you  should  consider  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  when  you  are 
deciding  upon  your  college.  For  the  present  we  ask  you  to  consider  these 
three  phases  of  the  question  : 

The  Woman's  College  is  pleasantly  located  in  a  large  city  and  within  an 
hour's  ride  of  the  national  capital.  This  means  opportunities  in  the  way  of 
lectures,  libraries,  collections,  art,  music  and  architecture,  not  to  be  obtained 
except  under  similar  conditions.  A  knowledge  of  the  city  and  some  expe- 
rience in  its  life  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  element  in  an  education. 

The  Woman's  College  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  When  a  col- 
lege is  too  small  the  student,  particularly  in  the  upper  classes,  does  not  have 
enough  associates  in  her  work  to  produce  the  best  results.  A  moderately 
large  class  means  comradeship  in  your  work,  diversity  in  view  point,  and  in- 
creased life  in  class-room  discussion  ;  elements  whose  helpfulness  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated.    When  a  college  is  too  large  the  individual  is  submerged  in 


